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7 THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 


pEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


ck Philadelphia, April 15,1837. No. 19. 


The Observer.—No. 5. |) sibility, if not truth, in the opinion that it was 


\derived from thence. ‘Thus, if it was not 
} 





THE WHEAT FLY. ee 
|| known to exist in our country previous to the 





This favorite caption for numerous articles) 


revolutionary war—if a quantity of straw 
» the popular periodicals of the day, affords 


|| was, at that time, imported from Germany 
, prolific theme for many a scribbler who } for the use of the British troops lying at New 
York—and if its ravages were soon after ob- 
of his cacethes scribbendi. Almost every far- |served in that part of the country—a strong 
mer will say that he has often seen the wheat |! presumption is raised in favor of its trans- 
fy; yet, probably, not one in a thousand | atlantic origin. See Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci- 
rally knows what it is. Their observations || ences, vol. i. p. 45. Farmers’ Cabinet, p. 24. 
tave been so imperfect, their acquaintance ] I have availed myself of the labors of those 
with the insect race is so limited, that almost '\who have observed and described the wheat 
every small fly, seen in autumn—whether || gy, and determined its place in the systems, 
the fourth, or the fortieth of an inch long, || From these sources, and from my own obser- 
whether black, blue, or yellow; whether it|| vation, I have drawn up the following de- 
ies with two wings, or with four—isa wheat, scription : 

y. These remarks are not intended to cast a ee 
any reflection on the good sense of my read-| 
ers, but to indicate the necessity which ex-| 
ists, for more careful and minute investigation. 

It must be admitted, that much of what has 

een written on this insect, to say the least | 
of it, is of a very doubtful character. 


In order to treat it understandingly, I will | 





only writes to relieve the troublesome twinges 


f 

Order. Diptera.—Having two wings. 

Genus. Tipula of Linneus. 
Chironomus of Fabricius. 


Trichocera of Lamarck. 
Cecydomyia of Latrielle. 


Cecydomyia. “Antenne filliform, joints 
subequal, globular, hairy ;—proboscis salient ; 


7 ites is the Wheat Fly? and 'wings incumbent, horizontal.” 
2. What are its habits? C. destructor, “ Head and thorax black ;— 


When these inquiries are satisfactorily an-|| Wings black, fulvous at base ;—feet pale, co- 
swered, and not till then, we may hope to|| Vered with black hairs."—Say. 
urive at the best practical means of destroy-| Larva. Body whitish, a little tapering to 
ing the enemy, or of countervailing its effects. || the tail, which is acutely pointed ;—/feet, none, 
What is the Wheat Fly? This insect,||or mere rudimentary tubercles ;—mouth, a 
commonly called the Hessian fly, from its|| sucker ;—incapable of progression. 
supposed native place, does not appear to be|| Pupa. General form similar to that of the 
nown in the land of Hesse ; nor, indeed, in|| full grown larva;—color, reddish brown ;— 
any other part of Europe. We must, there-/| entirely inactive. 
iore, look to American naturalists for what is Peifect state. Body, black ;—antenne, a 
known of its entomological character. Not- || little tapering, about as long as the body, in 


withstanding that the wheat fly seems an-|| the male shorter, in the female longer ;— 


<nown in Europe, yet there is at least plau- || thoras, large, protuberant ;—wings, nearly 
Vou. L—S, © 289 : 
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domen slender, in the female, rendered acute 
and extensive by the protrusion of the oviduct. 
Length, about three-twentieths of an inch. 

Under the microscope, the body appears 
hairy ; the joints of the antenna are verticil- 
Jate with short hairs, especially in the female ; 
in the male sex, the joints are separated by a 
central fine thread, in the female, approxi- 
mated ; the edges of the wings are finely 
fringed with short dark colored hairs. 

1 would advise those who may not already 
have done so, to procure the fly for exami- 
nation. This may easily be done at the pro- 
per season, (when it is in the pupa or flaxseed 
state, the beginning of the sixth month,) by 
pulling up the infected plant and placing the 
root and part of the stem in a glass jar tied 
over with gauze to prevent their escape. 

What are the habits of the Wheut Fly? 
The habits of many animals are more con- 
cealed from observation, than the animals 
themselves. It is so in the present instance. 
Enough, however, has been observed of the 
habits of the wheat fly, to afford data, from 
which its history may be inferred with tole- 
rable certainty. It is not only instinctively 
Jed to seek the wheat plant as the natura 
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food for its young; but even to select the 
vagina, or sheath of the lowest blade—rarely 
the next contiguous one—for its nidus. Later 
in the season, when the plant is in stalk, and 
the lower leaves have decayed, we may some- 
times find the larva, or pupa, some distance 
from the ground. In this way, the pupa 
might be conveyed to a considerable distance, 
even across the Atlantic. It sometimesaffects 
other grain, than wheat, such as barley, oats 
and rye, perhaps timothy and some of the 
other grasses; but it is so seldom observed, ex- 
cept in wheat, as to indicate necessity rather 
than choice, in the selection of any other plant. 
Say suggests that the female deposits the 
egg in the sheath, by thrusting her elongated 
oviduct between the blade and the stem, but 
as the larva does not appear capable of mov- 
ing, and is mostly found near the bottom of] 
the sheath, I think it more probable that che| 
pierces through the sheath, and places the 
egg where we observe the larva. 

Some acute observers believe that the fly 
is only produced at certain annual periods, 
for example, the egg laid in the fall passes! 
through the larva state and becomes a pupa 
before winter, in which condition it romaine 
till spring or early summer, when it escapes 
a perfect fly, but does not deposit its eggs 
until the next fall. However, this may ac- 








*In the foregoing specific description, copied from 
Say, the wings are described “ black ;*’—in all iny spe. 
cimens they are, as | have described them, n¢ar/y color- 
leas and tragsparent. 
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just mentioned. 


ceeded any thing we had for a long time 


ing harvest, will be long remembered. The 
fall was favorable to the growth of wheat, bu! 
it was also favorable to the propagation of 1 
greatest enemy—the fly. Its ravages were 
scarcely perceptible in the fall, yet it ¥™ 





colorless,* rounded at tip, reaching beyond!|cord with what is known of MANDy other . 
the abdomen ;—feet long and slender ;—ab-||sects, I think it is contrary to obseryay,,.” 


VOL. 1 
} 
: . tion | L 
the present case. Sometimes when yery « ‘ 
insects can be found in the fall wheat’... | 
become quite numerous inthe spring, |; t 


never seen the larve in early spring—yp), 
pupe—yet later in the season, larve bec.’ 
very common. The eggs of these wer, .,. 
bably deposited by flies which proceedeg ;,,... 
the winter pupe. The spring laryy , 
through the pupa state, and become flies), 
tween the first and middle of the sixth mo.». 
Without any observations on the insect, ,, 
would naturally suppose the larva state mo. 
destructive to the crop than the pupa, becsys 
it then derives some nourishment from ti, 
plant; yet, its greatest ravages are 
in the spring. 

All the observations which I have been st), 
to make, have confirmed me in the opinicy 
that they deposit their eggs at various se. 
sons of the year, subject to be influenced ty 
circumstances ; and that the duration of {} 
several stages of their existence, depends ung 
season and temperature. In warm weate; 
a few months, or even weeks, may be su. 
cient to produce the fly from the egg; by 
the progress of its metamorphoses wi! ts 
retarded, or entirely arrested by cold weather, 
Last spring the flies were very numerous iy 
my wheat field when I sowed clover seed, ip 
the beginning of the fourth month. They 
could be seen to rise at almost every cast ¢f 
seed, and would fly forward and settle dows 
again, in the same way as grasshoppers are 
observed to do. These had, probably, come 
out of the winter pupe in the opening spring 
and were about to deposit the eggs, whici, 
after destroying the crop, produced other fies 
in the sixth month. This would allow a pe 
riod of about two months for the completion 
of their several changes. 

When the eggs are laid in early autumn, 
the insects will become pupa before winter, 
ready to emerge early in the spring and pre- 
pare for new devastations in the way | have 


t 


6 
See 
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genera. 





Observations are still wanting to determine 
whether the larve of eggs Jaid later in the 
fall, can endure the winter in that state, or 
whether the egg can remainand hatch in the 
spring. I think it probable, that neither the 
egg nor the Jarva can survive the frosts o 
winter, unless protected from intense cold by 
a mantle of snow, as was the case in the wit 
ter of 1835-6. The autumnal prospect es 


witnessed ; the dreadful reverse at the ens 
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gadoubtedly there. Whether, in the several | into a tube which conducts it into the open- 
sates of egg, larva and pupa, or only of the|/ing in the ground, immediately behind the 
latter, 1am not prepared tosay. ‘lhe win-/|| harrow tooth, and may be covered a sufficient 
ter was peculiar. Snow fell in abundance} depth by means of a chain, with its two ends 
before severe frost set in, so that during a} attached to the machine, and the middle ex- 
winter of intense cold, the ground was scarce-|| tending behind in a kind of bow over the 
ly frozen. The fly was so far preserved, | edges of the opening. The wheels, beam 
from the circumstances of the season, as to|| handles and axle, are made of such dimen- 
become numerous to excess in the spring || sions and materialsas may be required for the 
crop. Many pupae, undoubtedly, perish when | distance asunder which the corn is planted 
exposed to the rigors of a severe winter, |/and the kind of soil to be acted on, &c. Ex- 
which would be protected under the snow; | perience will be the best guide for this. 
and this may account sufficiently for their|| Corn planted in rows, lying in a northern 
abundance. I am, however, inclined to be-|/ and southern direction, so as toadmit the rays 
lieve, that they did pass the winter in the| of the sun to the ground, is considered the 
egg, or larva state, or both, by having several || best position, and experienced farmers say, 
times in the spring, detected both larve and|| that corn so planted with stalks equidistant 
pupe in the same plant, The winter pupe |/and at suitable intervals asunder, ten per 
would come out and deposit their eggs first. || cent. more corn can be produced on a given 
Then the larvae, and still later the eggs, pro-|| quantity of land, than where several grains 
ducing the appearances noticed. The same, || are planted in a hill and the corn worked in 
however, might be occasioned by the eggs|| two directions, at right angles to each other. 
being laid at different times in the spring. || By the use of the harrow teeth, or plough 
There is yet room for many interesting || mould board, constructed on the principles 
observations on this subject. * |\described in my former communications, un- 
New Garden, 3d mo. 29, 1837. der the articles Plough and Harrow respec- 
\tively, corn may be cultivated more easily 
when planted as aforesaid than in hills, where 
several stalks are together, because the space 
between the stalks in the hills, requires hand 
labor to destroy grass or other substances in- 
_Jurious to the corn; whereas, the plough and 
harrow teeth will destroy these, or prevent 
‘them from growing where one stalk is at 
regular distances from another, and only in a 
single row. The plough or harrow teeth 
‘may be made of such dimensions, and such 
/number used at the same time as circum- 
‘stances may require. Experience will, in 
| this case also, be the best guide. In some cases, 
all may be used to advantage at the same 
time; in others, only one will be most proper. 
The frame may be so formed, that the differ- 
hem | ent kinds of harrow teeth or the ploughs may 
may turn on the axle and the other with it.| be attached or removed at pleasure. Where 
The hopper or beam is made sufficiently || farmers do not choose to incur the expense 
strong to receive one of the sharp harrow (or)! of a drill, and would at the same time wish 
cultivator,) teeth, described under the article || ¢, plant their corn so as for one stalk to be at 
Harrow, in a former communication. — ‘the most proper distance from another, they 
This tooth is for the purpose of making an || would ;robably find it to their interest to make 
opening in the ground to receive the corn, || trial, and dropthe corn by hand and cover it 
and the turning axle serves to carry the corn ‘by achain as above directed, or with a har- 


rom the hopper and deposit it at regular||;ow, Perhaps a portion of the injury usually 
distances asunder, and has regular holes|| sustained from the cut worm, might be pre- 
(or depressions,) formed in the periphery, 


| vented by planting more corn than is required 
each sufficiently large to hold one grain of| to cultivate to maturity ; this would be allow- 
corn, but not ¢wo, and at such distance asun- 


| ing a portion for the worm and another por- 
er as to deposit the corn at suitable distances || tion to grow to maturity, and if a less quantity 
apart. The other parts of the periphery of}| should be destroyed than might be calculated 
the axle that turns within the hopper, are on, the superfluous stalks might be destroyed 
sufficiently near to it to prevent the passage || afer al] apprehension of danger from the 
ofany grain. After the grain is carried from|| worm has ceased. 
Chester Co., Pa., 23d March, 1837. 

























For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Implements. 


NO, III. 


THE DRiLL CORN PLANTER. 


This implement is constructed so as to 
mark out the ground, drop the corn, and cover 
it by the power of a horse under the direction 
of aman who guides the horse and machine 
with lines and handles, similar to those used 
when ploughing. 

The horse and handles are attached toa 
beam or to the hopper which holds the corn. 
Through this hopper, a horizontal axle passes, 
with wheels on each end, which move on the 
ground and turn with the axle, or one of them 


the hopper as aforesaid, it drops from the axle! 
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From a Correspondent. 


I observe a caution in No. 17 of the Farn- 
ers’ Cabinet, signed “C.,” stating that the 





If you would add a lustre to all your ac- 
complishments, study a modest behavior. ‘To 
excel in any thing valuable is great; but \ 
be above conceit on account of one’s accom- 
plishments is greater. Consider, if you have 
rich natural gifts, you owe them to the 
Divine bounty. If you have improved your 
understanding and studied virtue, you wave 
only done your duty; and thus there seems 
little reason for vanity. 


operate well upon an irregular surface, .., 
DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE ROLLER. oe no part of the ground but what w)) be 
~~ + .. ,||acted on. 
yy Ti aril ig not rchaly, appreciated} Ay tise mater of considerable ingen, 
All grass lands where the frost has, during’ a ar back cg agpesd a pong ys ef, 
the preceding winter, raised part of the roots| ‘sara . : “ar & Con. 
out of the ground, require the roller to pass a teas tate foe boa ae 
over them in the spring, and man rsons | . . mya 
whose testimony is entitled to eat nants Snemaaea ahak ate 
> or. | ; . ; ; 9 WO 
eens oo aida aetaeenn et ae weight, otherwise it will ,,; 
corn planted, for the purpose of breaking bel Bt ae ee Oe ee eround 
; jas one of smaller diameter, on account of », 
clods, preventing injury from extreme dry pressure on the ground covering a ores, 
eral re oe dificult. be col-| ere gre at = sametine. 
: ete A roller made in this form, entirely « 
Rollers are sometimes made of one piece,}|| ... ; , 1 
with a fixed gudgeon in the centre off ahah | _ is caamanine Cait - “Geos, woul 
end which turns in a frame, to which the) (as all implements eee be,) eee 
tongue or shafts are attached. At other|| ico would last a longo time. _— 
times it is formed in two pieces, with a hole) Chester county, Pe-, April 7, 1837. 
through the centre of each, to turn upon a| f Benet = 
fixed axle or shaft . this allows the ends Of|| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
each torisean fll independent of the cer) the wrterof this has seen an article 
ast ’\| from the Cincinnati Gazette, stating that o; 
than where one is of the same length as these || « ; oe . 
two parts; and when turning the team, one| aa eae beg oo oe 
of them turns one way, and the other in aj) .on¢. aerial sotel wrera’ ving 7 
contrary direction on the axle or shaft, or one|| not concealable at five decrees Wihest, : 
is ee wire ae en Wy ae The extraction of the oil does not dimivis 
ns the ground 1s not so liable to be force ; ‘n 
> in a aise before the roller; this is es ord ores ae — be dis 
sidered an improvement, still there are objec- [Will some one who is bietishiohed we 
tions made to it, In the first place, the wood || 4}. process, inform the public " on 
turning on the fixed axle or shaft, is apt to) 4 
wear rapidly, and to have them boxed with 
iron, is attended with expense; the ends in 
contact must be made conical, otherwise the 
other ends will not rise and fall with the) €Ts z the 
irregularity of the ground; and when they Chinese Mulberry, Morus Multicaulis, cas- 
rise, or indeed at all times when the centre||ot be produced from seed. I believe a theory 
of the two are in the same line, there will be|| held by some, and entitled to great respect 
a strip or gore of land between them which)|!§; that vegetables, like animals, are limited 
is not acted on by either. The following||in the duration of life, and that a gra/t or 
described plan would probably obviate both slip will not outlive the parent tree. It both 
these objections. Let the roller be composed | of these opinions be correct, the person wh 
of three parts, each to have gudgeons confined || purchases seed, or he who purchases cutting: 
to the centre of the ends which turn in a/|from trees, near the close of their existence, 
frame; the centre section in advance or in|| might find the preparation for producing sili, 
the rear, so as to extend a short distance over||@ losing business. How is this? 1 am not 
the ground, passed also by a small portion of| fully acquainted on this subject, and ask tor 
the other two; this would probably combine | formation. 
the advantages of both the other plans with-| 
out the disadvantages. The frame should be| 
so constructed that the different portions of, 
the roller would change their relative posi-| 
tion, and by these means, act upon an irregu- 
lar surface ; several joints or hinges in the 
frame permitting a vertical motion in each 
roller independent of the others, end also a 
joint, allowing a vertical motion in the tongue| 
or shafts, so as to change its relative position 
with the frame, will cause the whole to 
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Making Cheese. , weight must be added. It must be then taken 
out, oiled and put on the shelf, where it must 
be turned, rubbed and oiled at least every 
, twenty-four hours. From long experience, 
Add the night’s milk with the morning’s,| [ have found it the best method of making 
and heat it gently over a fire until well!) cheese.— Tennessee Far.) Ss. 
warm, then put it in a tubor vat with sufli- 


ciently prepared annatto to give it a hand- —— 
some yellow color. Put rennet sufficient to’ 
make it curd in 25 minutes; when curded,| 
take a wooden knife or sword and chequer|| 
tt allinto squares to the bottom; let it stand | 
from 15 to 20 minutes, or until the whey ap- | 


{s practiced in one of the most eminent 
Dairies in New England. 





ee 


Mulberry. 


A dry, sterile sand is unsuitable; and a 
shallow soil on a foundation of clay produces 
, leaves of bad quality. In low rich grounds, 
ars above the curd; break it up carefully, || and extensive plains of prairies, near ponds 
with the hands in such a manner as not to} and in the valleys ofrivers, the mulberry tree 
bruise or break the pieces of curd ; next put) indeed grows most vigorously, yet the leaves 
s clean strainer on top of the curd so as the| being more watery, though voraciously de- 
whey may arise on top, and lade it off with a|| youred, they prolong the labors of the insect 
jish or dipper; then put a cheese strainer IN} by inducing weakness, and injure the quality 
a cheese basket over a tub, and carefully re-|| of the produce. These grounds are alike ex- 
move the curd and remaining whey into it, posed to the destructive frosts of winter and 
and cut it into slices with a thin skimmer,|/ of summer: the moisture of the atmosphere 
until the whey has mostly drained out ; then |) in such situations causes the leaves to become 
bring the corners of the strainer together and|| cnotted and to mildew, and the leaves thus 
twist them, so as to bring the curd in a solid|| infected. if riven to the insects, are the sure 
mass, and put the twisted corners down in | sources of dinsead ead of death, 
the basket, and a clean board about one foot || Sunny expositions and the declivities of 


square on the top of it, on which put about)! pi}}s, those especially which slope to the south 
4) weight, in order to press out the whey. || east or west. The cocoons of mountainous 
After remaining about 15 minutes, the curd | countries are deemed superior to those of the 
ss to be cut in pieces about one inch square, |) plains; although not so large, they are usually 
and put back again with the weight on, and} ofa whiter color. Plant the mulberry tree 
remain from ten to fifteen minutes, and then |) on the high uplands, and on the hills, for here 
cut as last stated, and put back again, and so they are neither exposed to suffer from the 
repeated from six to ten times, or until the | early and the latter frosts, nor are the Jeaves 
whey has entirely done dripping from it;/|}iabie to become spotted or diseased from the 
after which take it out and cut in pieces of|| mildew; and from these combined causes, 
about two inches square, put in a wooden || the growth of the tree will be consequently 


bowl and chop with a chopping knife, until || prolonged for a double length of time. 


the pieces are the size of Indian corn. The) Prepare the soil by suitable nutriment, to 
next is scalding the curd, which is done by 


rae oo ‘the depth of eighteen inches beneath the tree, 
patting it in the strainer and putting in the|| 


€|/and to a proper distance around. The roots 
kettle of whey heated to blood warmth, for if|| ofthe mulberry tree strike downwards ; other 
the whey is too hot it will ruin the cheese, 


+ if plants may therefore be profitably cultivated 
and make it dry and hard ; while in the whey || beneath its shade, which is not deemed perni- 
it must be stirred with the hand until the}, 


ae ‘cious, the whole ground being kept as a gar- 
whole is equally heated; then it is taken out|| den during the first years. 
> 


and put ina cheese basket over a tub, and}! The climate of the countries bordering on 
clean fine salt thoroughly mixed, to give it a/| the great northern arteries or rivers is in some 
high salt flavor, and let it stand until hardly degree unfavorable. The winds, which, un- 


blood-warm, then the corners of the strainer || obstructed, follow almost invariably the gene- 


are twisted together as before, and put in the|| 9] course of the valleys of these rivers, bring 
hoop and pressed, in this instance, with a 


‘down alternately from high northern regions, 
weight of 100 pounds to every 10 of cheese, | and from other climes, a degree of cold, during 
to remain about half an hour, taken out and 


. winter, the most intense and destructive. On 
turned and re-placed in the press, and add|/ the best authority 1 am assured that the pear, 


about one-third to the weight—then let it}! and particuarly the peach and the cherry, have 
remain three hours. Then take it out and|| during the last winters suffered partial de- 
put it ina fine clean linen cloth, perfectly || struction in the valley of the Connecticut, as 
smooth, and no wrinkles in it; put again in|) far south as the country around the city of 
the press and press forty-eight hours, being ‘Hartford, and even still farther downwards 
taken out and turned once during the time. and towards the sea. Even far below the 
At this pressing about one-third additional || city of Albany, on the Hudson or North river 
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the cherry tree particularly, and many other 
trees which are equally as hardy, and espe- 
cially during all the period of their younger 
years, arc, as I am assured, extremely liable 
to suffer death during winter, from the same 
destructive climate and causes. 

The proper soils for the mulberry tree are 
“dry sandy, or stony.” And trees growing 
on dry, sandy, or stony soils, and situated on 
the ope plains, and on hills the most exposed 
to cold wine, will be found to suffer least of 
all from the destructive frosts of autumn and 
of winter. With all authors I must agree in 
recommending a soil least of all acold, moist, 
and heavy soil on a clay foundation, or even 
a very rich soil; a dry soil on a friable sub- 
soil, on gentle elevations or declivities, being 
the most suitable of all for the mulberry from 
China.— Kenrick. 





Chinese Mulberry, Morus Multicaulis. 

The immense quantities of this tree, now 
disseminated through every part of the Union, 
from the diflerent nurseries, will undoubtedly 
serve to test thoroughly its good or bad quali- 
ties. Its hardihood will also be fairly proved 
by the present winter, which so far at least, 
may be considered a season of the ordinary 
severity. For ourselves, we have no doubt 
that the Morus Multicaulis will become per- 
fectly naturalized in every part of the Union 
south of forty-two degrees latitude, and that 
the facility of silk-rearing would be wonder- 
fully increased by it. ‘The leaves being of 
very large size, the trouble of gathering a 
given weight is greatly diminished, and there 
ig every reason to believe that two crops of 
silk may be reared upon them in a single 
season. ‘The French silk growers now plant 
the Morus Multicaulis entirely in rows or 
hedges to be kept dwarf by cutting them 
down to within one, two or three feet of the 
ground, annually. The advantages of this 
inethod are—pertect hardihood of the plants— 
facility in gathering—and enormous weight 
of foliage from a small surface. In addition 
to this, a crop of silk worms may be fed on 
the leaves from the cuttings of the Chinese 
Mulberry of a single season’s growth, instead, 
as in the case of the old Italian variety, of 
waiting until the tree attained considerable 
size before plucking the foliage.—Boston 
Magazine of Horticulture. 





Value of Corn Stalks as Provender. 

No one who may not have essayed an ex- 
periment to that effect, can form any idea 
of the vast amount which may be saved by 
the practice of a system of enlightened econo- 
my ona farm. Nor can he form any just es- 
timate of the valuable purposes to which 
many things which are cast away as almost 
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‘entirely useless, may be applied. We y, 


very forcibly struck with the truth of thes. 
propositions a few days since, on seeing / 
tine condition of a Devon cow, that we = 
chased for a gentleman in South Carolina, an: 
which had been subsisted during the whele 
the past winter on corn stalks and ruta bog, 
Ninety out of a hundred farmers, throw thes 
corn stalks into their barn yards, to be trog. 
den under foot by their cattle, and the ey. 
tom has become so universal that any one 
who should deviate from the rule would, i, 
many neighborhoods, be looked upon as a, 
innovator, who had sinned beyond the saving 
influence of repentance. When an jingiy,, 
dual, however, is found possessing the mors} 
courage to rise superior to those prejudices 
which have been hallowed by time, they de. 
serve not only the fuil fruition of the profits 
and advantages of their improvements, byt 
are entitled to the thanks of the community. 
The cow in question, we bought of Mr. Rich. 
ard Caton, and on inquiry as to her keep 
through the winter, learned that she, toge. 
ther with some 60 or 70 others, of which his 
beautiful Aerd of Devons consists, had been 
exclusively fed on the articles we have before 
named. Heretofore they have, each winter, 
been generously served with timothy, or clo 
ver hay, and Swedish Turneps; but with a 
view of testing the value of the corn stalks 
as a provender for cattle, and of being thereby 
enabled to sell his hay, he cut his stalks, the 
which, together with turneps, he submitted 
to the action of steam, and has had the grati- 
fication to find his most sanguine expectations 
‘more than realized. His stock has not only 
eaten their new fare with avidity, but have 
thriven well, having come through the win- 
ter in high health and condition, and are now 
in as good order as the majority of beef cat- 
tle. The Devons it is true are a thrifty race, 
easily kept, and will maintain flesh upon less 
feed than almost any other breed; but it is 
equally true, that the process of steaming re- 
stores so much of the saccharine matter to 
the stalks, renders them so easy of digestion, 
as to make them at once as palatable as they 
are nutritious. Hence there can be no doubt 
of the great economy in this disposition of 
them, because, besides returning to the earth 
an equal portion of manure, they serve the 
two fold purpose of substituting other and 
more saleable provender, and of sustaining 
stock fully as well, if not better than the 
best hay, be the kind whatever it may. __ 

et, = see how far an acre of stalks = 
go. is quantity of ground in corn wi! 
yield one ton of fodder and tops, we set it 
down as a demonstrable fact, that it will give 
two tons of stalks; so that any given quant 
ty of land will furnish a hundred per cent 
more of the Jatter than the former. 
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fit should be asserted that the froud/e of |jclean and hoed three times, they would yield 
tog the stalks is an objection totheir use, || from 500 to 1,000 bushels of roots to the acre, 


cutting 


ye would remark that there are always a|/ which might be left in the ground all winter 
«ficient number of inclement days through- ‘to be dug up as wanted for feeding. ree 
nat the winter, when hands cannot be occu-|| To those who desire to have buéfer in win- 


ied out of doors, to perform all the labor re- 
quisite to prepare them, without its bearing 
in the least as a tax upon time. Of the ex- 
sense of a cutting box, we will not speak, as 
no farmer or planter, without detriment to his 
interest can be without one, and should it be 
gid that steaming is an onerous preparation, 
and that the fixtures are costly, we would re- 
ply, that it is neither one nor the other. An 
ordinary sized pot, fitted up in a furnace, with 
suficient number of oblong boxes, with tight 
covers, to hold the requisite quantity of pre- 
vender are all the fixtures that re necessary; 
4) gallons of boiling water poured upon half 
the number of bushels of cut stalks, would 
in one hour cook and render them fit for use. 
Surely then, there is no individual worthy of 
pursuing the nuble calling of a cultivator of 
the earth, who would maintain such objec- 
tions to the impairment of his real and sub- 
stantial interests.—Baltimore Farmer and 
Gardener. 


A Corn Meal Rusk. 


Among the many delicacies in the form of 
bread, which render the enjoyment of break- 
fast so acceptable, we know of none more de- 
serying of notice than the one prepared ac- 
cording to the following recipe : 

Take 6 cupsful of corn meal, 4 of wheat 
four, 2 cupsful of molasses, and 2 tablespoons- 
ful of sal araetus, mix the whole together, 
and knead it into dough; then make two 
cakes; bake them as you would pone, for 
three fourths of an hour, and you will have 
one of the most grateful descriptions of bread 
that ever graced the table.—id, 





Carrot Field Culture. 


We had a conversation a few days since 
witha Yankee Farmer, on the above subject, 
and being pleased with the course of his re- 
marks, we prevailed on him to commit them 
to writing, in the hope that as the season is 
now approaching when this fine vegetable 
may be sown, we might, by beliiing the to- 
pic to the notice of our readers, induce some 
of them to try the experiment of raising a 
crop for feed for their milch cows. he 
Parsnep too, should command attention; the 
same mode of culture will serve for them as 
for the carrot, with these exceptions—that 
the drills should be about 18 inches apart and 
the plants stand about 4 inches asunder, 
Thus planted in the month of April, in suit- 
able soil, manured with well rotted manure, 
of a compost of spent ashes and mould, kept 


ter, possessing all the virtues of that article 
‘made from cows fed on May pastures, it will 
be only necessary to say that by a very little 
trouble they may realize their wishes, 

The communication alluded to above will 
be found subjoined. 

“ The carrot flourishes best on a loam or 
sandy soil. The ground should be prepared 
by ploughing very fine to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches, fine manure, in quantity suffi- 
cient for common crops should be ploughed 
in, and the ground harrowed merely suffi- 
cient to level it, the seed should be sown in 
drills from twelve to fourteen inches apart; 
a machine made for the purpose is the best 
for sowing: four or five plants to a foot is 
sufficient to be left to come to maturity; a 
good day for planting corn isa good day for 
sowing carrot seed. The crop is usually 
from four to five hundred bushels tothe acre. 
There is not a more profitable crop for feed- 
ing stock, raised in the N. England States, 
than the carrot, where the soil suits the crop; 
with a little more labor, you will get as ma- 
ny bushels of a much richer vegetable than 
the potatoe. One experiment has been made, 
by putting six cows into the stalls in Decem- 
ber, and feeding five with corn-meal and hay, 
and one with corn-meal and carrots, and when 
slaughtered, the one fed with carrots was 
pronounced the fattest and handsomest beef. 
They are equally good for milch cows, in- 
creasing the quantity, and — color and 
richness of flavor to the butter, but little if 
any, surpassed by the best pasturing. They 
can be profitably used in many other ways 
by a farmer.” —Jb. 


On Pruning Orchards. 


There is no branch of the management of 
orchards less understood, or more unskilfully 
performed, than the operation of pruning; a 
belief of its necessity issogeneral, that even 
the most careless will seldom omit it—such, 
however, is the want of skill in many of the 
operators, that total neglect would be less 
prejudical, than their preformance of it. If 
judiciously done, pruning promotes health 
and early fruitfulness: and will continue a 
tree in vigor, long after the common period 
of its duration. Nothing has contributed 
more to the imperfect knowledge of this ope- 
ration, than the wordy and unintelligible 
systems which have been published respecting 
it; in a mere practical system, it is unnecessa- 

to lay much stress on wood branches and 

it branches; which, however well under- 
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stood by an observing, intelligent gardener, 
can scarcely be comprehended by the laborer, 
employed in the business of pruning an or- 
chard—from the rapidity of vegetation, which 
is generally ascribed to the nature of our cli- 
mate, excessive pruning is very apt togenerate 
an infinite number of suckers from the limbs 
of apple trees; which, if suffered to grow are 
more injurious to the production of fruit, than 
the woody branches which are removed: our 
great heat and dry atmosphere, render pruning 
less necessary here than in England, whence 
we derive most of our instruction on this 
point. A good general rule is, never to short- 
en the branches, unless to improve the figure 
of the tree; and then totake them off at the 
separation, very close, so that the wound may 
heal well and soon: the branches should shout 
as much as possible in increasing distances, 
as they proceed from the common centre, 
inclining a little upwards, by which means 
the sap will be more evenly impelled, and 
better distributed ; the ranges should not ap- 
proach tco near to each other; for the admission 
of the rays of the sun is necessary to the pro- 
duction and perfect maturity of fine flavored 
fruit—in cutting offa branch, it should be done 
as close as possible, never leaving a stump, for 
the bark cannot grow over it, and disease in 
the wood will inevitably follow. If the wound 
produce by the separation be very large, cover 
it with tar or thick paint ; if small, fresh cow 
dung will be the best plaster; 1 have healed 
very large wounds from the knawing of 
calves, horses, and sheep, by a liberal appli- 
cation of this plaster, secured by a bandage 
of paper or linen. 

When trees are much pruned, they are 
apt to throw out numerous suckers from the 
boughs in the following summer ; these should 
be rubbed off when they first appear, for they 
may be easily broken off when young and 
brittle—cutting is apt to increase their num- 
ber. Trees differ much in their form, and 
require very different treatment in pruning; 
it may not be necessary in our warm climate 
to trim quite as close as in England, but great 
care should be observed to take off every 
limb which crosses another, or is likely so to 
do at a future time: those who can conve- 
niently do it, will find a benefit from forming 
the heads of their trees in the nursery, the 
year before they remove them—when trans- 
planted, they will thrive more rapidly from 
not having been pruned at the time of re- 
moval, which in some measure exhausts and 
weakens the tree. I have been latterly in the 
habit of giving the principal pruning to my 
orchards, after they have been planted out 
about five or six years; their growth, with 
proper cultivation, is then so vigorous, as to 
permit any natural defects in their forms to 
be corrected with safety, by free pruning, and 


forming their branches: the peculiarity ., 
growth which characterizes each kind ah 

visible, and uniformity of shape may be ne 
easily attained. ae 
| Apple trees should be so formed, as »,. 
low a man and horse to pass under thes, 
ploughing; this elevation of the brane», 
‘while it protects them from cattle, opr aaa 
‘ground to the salutary influence of the .. 
‘on the crops of grain or grass, ng, 

No error is more universal, than an anyicn 
for early productiveness in an orchard: » | 
generally obtained at the expense of my. 
eventual profit, and by a great diminuticy . 
the size and vigor of the trees; beliero. 
early fecundity to be injurious to the yjpo,, 
and perfection of plants, I am always atte». 
tive to pluck from the trees these evidences 
of early maturity, in the first stages of the, 
existence, 

It was a common practice some years sings 
to apply Mr. Forsyth’s celebrated compos. 
tion to large wounds produced by pruning. 
that novelty, like many others, had its dsy 
among us; and finally lost its populany, 
from a general belief of its inefficacy—\j;, 
Forsyth, at a later period, announced as a ney 
discovery, which had been long known in ths 
part of our country, that cow dung and urine, 
was more efficacious in healing the wounds 
of trees than his plaster, even in the mow 
climate of England. In America our winter 
frosts decompose it, and our summer heats 
dry it up so completely, as to render it use. 
‘less for the purposes intended.—Coze 
Fruit Trees. 




































On Pioughing. 

As this is the season for using that invalva- 
ble instrument, the plough, perhaps it ina 
be well to call the attention of our readers to 
the subject. There seems to exist quite « 
diversity of opinion in regard to the proper 
depth that land should be ploughed. Many, 
and in our opinion too many, advocate shallow 
ploughing. ‘ What’s the use,” say they “o! 
ploughing up the sand and burying up the 
manure and the soil out of the reach of the 
plant?” Let us reason together.—What’s 
the use of ploughing at all? Is it not ths! 
we may pul@@rise the soil, and bring it © 
suth a state that the little roots and fibres 0! 
the plant may shoot out and gather up whs'- 
ever they can find to nourish it? Is it not & 
incorporate the manure and make it of 8 
uniform consistency as it regards quality, Ac. 

Now the deeper you make the soil the 
deeper will the roots plunge, and the deep?" 
and more extensively the roots plunge, 
more nourishment will they be likely to five. 
and the less liable will they be to injuries from 
drought. Plough deep; don’t fear burying 
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the manure so deep that the roots will not find|; with clover, and plough it up after one or 
it—they can go as deep as you can by any )/two years, the furrows are but partially re- 
lough ever made. It is possible you may! covered, and the land left in a poor condition, 
not realize 80 good a crop the first year by) unless it is to undergo the usual process of 
burying the manure deeply, you will not lose | summer fallowing,in which case the soil is ren- 
it, the next year you will have deeper sotl— | dered fine with as little labor as when turned 
snd ina short time, your land will of couree|/flat at the first ploughing, but much of the 
he near double depth ot soil. W hat inakes| tertilizing property of the sward is lost, being 
the intervales and bottom lands so much better || exposed to the action of the sun and air, to 
thon most uplands? Is it not the depth of|/the detriment of the cultivator. In all cases, 
gil! Aye but nature demands that. ‘Take|/ when proper ploughs cannot be obtained for 
patyre’s advice and make yours so. If nature|| turning the furrows flat I would recommend 
ha¢ made a plough of the elements and buried || the use ofa heavy roller, by which many of 
her vegetable matter deep, and made a soil |/ the furrows which are left partially turned 
ten times more valuable for it, follow her ex-|| will be pressed down, and the fertilizing 
ample. She did not do all at once, neither |) properties of the sward more eflectually 
need you if youare not able. If you think|| retained in the soil than would otherwise be. 
vou have not manure sufficient to make such! sebectiantiiiabiticimadine tie 
a soil the first year, or must have the benefit, Wheat, 
immediately, act accordingly, but begin im-| [ast spring we published some suggestions 
mediately. If you can plough but four inches!\on the late sowing of spring wheat, as a 
this year, plough six the next, and increase | mens of saving it from the ravages of a yel- 
annually till you get the soil deeper than you |]ow worm which some incorrectly call weevil 
can get the point of your plough. We may|| A number of our subscribers tried the experi- 
appear somewhat dogmatical in our advice.||ment, and so far as we have heard, with 
But this is of small consequence provided we! entire success. A farmer in Orange county 
cin dogmatize some into practice, who are} told us that he sowed one acre of spring wheat 
now utterly opposed to it. What runs a)/ten days later than the rest in the same field. 
farm out, as it is called? Is it not shoal|| The first sowed was seriously injured, the last 
ploughing, a scratch over the soil, as if you||not at all. Several, in other towns, made 
were afraid of getting out of the reach of the) similar statements. 
sunand air? We may verily believe oT It has been observed, from the first appear. 
is the principal cause. The remedy must be| ance of this insect, that the earliest winter 
the reverse course of management. gee was less injured by its attacks than 
An agricultura] writer on the subject of)|any other. It is evident therefore, that the 
ploughing says, that the width and depth of|| time of laying eggs is short. It is probably, 
the furrows, for general purposes, should be) soon after the heads make their appearance. 
as three to two, or when the furrows are 9) Before they are defended by the leaf which 
inches broad they should be 6 inches deep, || encloses them; and when they appear, most 


$< ee 


and that where the furrow is cut in this prc-, 
portion, it will either be turned over, or re- 
clining at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 

that a field so ploughed will have its ridges 

longitudinally, or be left in angular ringlets, | 
or drills, but if the furrows, or slices, are’ 
much broader, in proportion to their depth, 

they will be more completely reversed, and| 
the surface left more even, and suitable for 

after operations. This [ believe to be correct, | 
and if the ploughman wishes to plough eight’ 
inches deep, the furrows must be twelve 
inches wide. This is as shallow as our best. 
wheat lands ought to be ploughed, when grass| 
ground is to be broken up. As itis the opin | 
ion of many of our best farmers that one deep) 
ploughing for each crop is better than more, 
it is important that in that operation the fur- 

rows should be laid as flat and even as possi- 
ble, in order to receive the greatest advantage 
from the decomposing vegetable matter which 
was upon the surface. This can only be done 
with the common ploughs now in use, when 


there isa strong sward, but when we seed 


probably the husk soon becomes so hard that 
the insect cannot pierce it to deposit her eggs 
upon the kernel. We have, then, only to 
ascertain the time, as exactly as we can, in 
which the injury 1sdone, and have our winter 
wheat too forward, and spring wheat not 
forward enough, for the operations of the in- 
sect, and the damage is avoided. At present 
sow your winter wheat as early as you can, 
and sow your spring wheat as /afe as you can, 
and give it time to ripen, 

Farmers, and all who find either pleasure 
or profit in any thing made from wheat would 
be greatly indebted to any etymologist who 
should make us better acquainted with the 
character and habits of this destructive in- 
sect.— Vt. Chronicle. 





From the Whig. 
Hints to Farmers. 
The great scarcity and high price of every 
food, ought to indace our farmers to spare 
no pains to raise large crops of corn, potatoer, 


‘turneps, buckwheat, &c. 
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Indian corn ought always to be planted, if 
possible, in the month of April, Experience has 
fully proved that the old rule of planting from 
the first to the tenth of May is a bad one. 
Early planted corn,fares best in time of drouth, 
and is much Jess likely to be injured by frost 
in the fall. 

Cart out your manure and spread it on 
your corn field. This is much better for 
the corn, and better for the crop of rye or 
wheat that ought to follow it, than to allow 
the manure to remain and rot in the barn yard. 
: is a very poor plan to manure corn in the 

ill. 

Let your manure be well covered and the 

und rolled or harrowed before planting. 
Take care in tending the corn not to disturb 
the manure or the sod. Use the plough 
sparingly and plough shallow ; the cultivator 
is much to be preferred. There is no danger 
of harrowing too much. Don’t hill up the 
corn; the more flat and even your surface 
the better. 

Always steep your seed before planting, 
this will make it start sooner and will gene- 
rally save it from the worms and from birds; 
if properly done you will not want a scare 
crow; a week solution of salt petre is very 
good ; but the preparation recommended by 
the most successful growers of corn is the 
following. 

First pour on your seed corn hot water, 
nearly ready to boil, and Jet it soak all night. 
Then put about a pint of tar and a quart or 
two of water into an iron pot or dish, and 
heat and stir it till the tar is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the water, pour this mixture 
on the corn, having first drained it pretty 
dry, stir it well together and let it stand an 
hour ortwo. ‘Take the corn out of the tar 
water and roll it in dry ashes, plaster, or 
dry slacked lime, so that it will plant con- 
veniently. 

Plant as soon after ploughing as you can, 
and’al ways put the corn into moist earth, tread- 
ing down the hill with the feet or pressing it 
hard with the hoe. Do not plant very deep. 
Put six or seven grains in each hill ; this will 
not require more than half a peck per acre of 
extra seed, which will be repaid more than 
ten fold, by having the proper number of stalks 
in every hill. At the first hoeing, let the 
plants be reduced to the proper number, the 
least thrifty being pulled up. The number 
that ought to remain in each hill, will depend 
on the soil and on the kind of corn raised. 
Four are not too many for low growing corn, 
in ground well manured. 

Bo not top or strip your corn ; as soon as the 
grains begin to set hard, and while the stalk 
is still green, say the first of September or 
even earlier, pull or cut it all up by the roots. 
Tye it up in small shocks or stacks and it 
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will ripen better than if topped, and i .- 
all make excellent fodder. ie. ne 
should be fed out in the early part of te 
in the barn yard, they make good manure ™ 
what perhaps is still better, cut up yOur sta! . 
in a cutting box and steam or soak them before 
feeding. By manuring your corn ground we) 
with coarse manure well ploughed in, a, 
cutting up your stalks early, you may ‘len 
guod crops of corn, winter grain and oTase 
You will get the most benefit from yor: 
manure and your fields will be cleaneg o 
weeds. AGRICULTURISr, 
Deerfield, March 27, 1837. 





From the Cultivator. 


Farm Accounts=Products of a Farm, 


J. Burt, Esq. 


Sir,—Having been a constant reader of 
your valuable paper from its commencement, 
and having been amused and instructed from 
the perusal of it, especially from origina] com. 
munications upon practical farming,statemenis 
of products, &c.; and having heard a gentle. 
man in an agricultural address in this county 
some years since say, * It is time that farmers 
leave off guessing, and attend to their | usiness 
systematically, that they may know their 
income,” &c.—I have once or twice since, 
began to keep an account of the products of 
my farm, but have failed to go through the 
year. This year I began early in the season, 
and have kept an account of the principal 
articles produced, and their estimate at about 
the common market price in this vicinity. 
But as | am a Yankee, I must be allowed the 
privilege of “ guessing” ata part. The reason 
of my communicating to you the result of my 
labors, is not that [ expect that [ have out- 
done every body else, for 1 believe that many 
farmers in this region, have produced more 
from the same number of acres than I have, 
as some of my crops were very poor ; my or- 
chard and a few thousand silk worms, almost 
wholly failed. But I have thought that the 
publication of the products of farms might in- 
fluence some of those who occupy land, and 
farm by guess, to use more exertion; and 
may probably induce some young men to turn 
their minds from the fancied pains of specu- 
lation to the slow, but substantial, income of 
good farming. And in this way, and no other, 
can we compare our own advantages of loca- 
tion with our brethren at a distance. And 
since there is such an itching desire for re- 
moval and the praries of the west, it would 
be well for many of them to know that they 
are well situated. 

My farm contains about 150 acres of land. 
l improve about 100 acres, the remainder 1 
in wood ; some of the land has been cleared 
of wood thirty-five years, and farmed without 
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, system for a number of years; now, tion and repairs, and produce an income of 
- of it is in tolerable cultivation, though|| seven per cent. Another reason is, that we 
wy jittle ina high state. I shall now pro-|may know what branches of farming are the 
eae give the items of produce and their) most profitable. _ Dairymen commonly know 
‘mate. 1 am thus particular, that every) very nearly their produce, while those who 
ager may see for himself, and imitate the) have tillage of various kinds, are ignorant of 
aie it he thinks proper, and communi-) the value of their products, and consequently 
a the same for the benefit of others. ‘suppose their neighbors are going ahead of 





ses ibe. of maple sugar, at $10 per ewt. $108 80/ them, and they lose no time in converting & 
yaivrry trees sold for cash, 143 3|| good tillage farm to grass wholly, either for 
ibe, of wen, 0 SF coats omy 10 ov| the dairy or sheep entire. 1 would query, is 
Ee et days old, skin sold for 50} not this one reason of the sca reity and high 
jambs salad, at 2 ps hone, 10 ow price of bread stufis? And under existing 
salves a at @1 per head, 6 00||circumstances, whether we had not better 
ce gsraised, at $3 per head, a - put the best of our tillage lands in high cul- 
areas of bay. 08 8 on mM “ll "2 tivation, and pursue the culture of wheat, 
« pachels of peas, at $I per bushel, s = corn, roots, &c. which will support our cows, 
bushels of ie, 6 0) een tueta, ad ia — a1 and our sheep, and our families, w hile our 
One of wheat, at $1 5v per bushel, 105 1 0|/cows, sheep, and young cattle will support 
ax in the hundle and seed, 67, 66) our farms Asa Carrer. 

# bushels of apples, at 25 cents per bushel, 20 010 || Champion, Jefferson Co. N. ¥. Dec, 1836. 

5: Ibs. of cheese, at $8 per cwt. 122 82) 





£4 bushels of potatoes, at 2. cents per bushel, — 70 00 | 
20 bush of ruta baga turneps, at 25 cts. perbu. 0 00) 
a ps. of ears Of poor corn, at 25 cts; per bush. 50 ei 





ee 


Communicated. 





* beshels of white beans, at $1 tT per bushel, 3 00 } Cotton Seed Oil. 

bushels of onions, at 75 cents per bushel, 2 a Among the many discoveries and improve- 
wo bushels of oats, at 5U cents per bushel, ms 
ee be, of pork, at $7 per cwt. 103 74|;ments in the arts of the present age, is 
jes) Ibs, of butter, sold at $18 per a .. 3s ||that of manufacturing oil from the cotton 
wee of ave bone your ols castle. 95 gg ||seed as a substitute for sperm oil. The seed 
” \is first hulled and then pressed out, and the 

Total, $1,639 09 


oil is then clarified. This oil has been tested 
‘in Philadelphia and Burlington, and found to 
be superior in more than one respect, to the 
sperm oil. It burns with a clear brilliant 
light, without odor, and is Jess affected by 
cold than the oils generally used. It has 
) also been found to be good for paint oil. The 
nonth; all the butter and cheese eaten in the|| oj} bran is very valuable for feed, and thought 
fnily, the butter on hand, garden vegetables, Ito be equal to the linseed bran or oil cake. 
&e. not brought into this account. And I|| 4 charter has been obtained from the Legis- 
consider my mulberry yard worth as much} Jature of New Jersey, and it is expected that 
is it was last spring before the sale of trees.|/an establishment for manufacturing the oil 
{am aware that various opinions will be | will go into operation the ensuing summer, 
manifested by those who peruse this state-|/ either in Burlington or Gloucester county. 


ment, Some will think it falls short of what Burlington Co. N. J., April 6, 1837. 
tought to be, while others may think it ex- 


travagantly large. The fact is, my wheat 
crop was no more than half a good crop, and 
my corn almost wholly lost, my beans, onions net 
and peas poor, flax not so good as usval. The|| My method of raising sweet potatoes is, 
loss of my wheat and corn, I attribute in aj (and the best method I have ever found,) in 
great measure to bad management. My/||ridges instead of hills. But Ido not plant 
Wheat ground fitted too wet, my seed corn the potatoes. [ put them in hot beds and 
tad and planted too late, which left it wholly) sprout them, then set the sprouts in the ridges 
exposed to the early frosts. about fifteen or sixteen inches apart. There 
There are other substantial reasons why||is not only a very great saving of seed, but a 
furmers ought to know the value of their pro-|| much greater yield. In a few days after you 
ucts; in this way they may ascertain the||have taken up the first sprouts, you will have 
value of their lands. It is commonly sup-||@8 many more from the same bed, and then 
posed that Jand is worth as much as money,||again in a few days,as many more. I am 
therefore, if your land will pay for cultivating|| persuaded that those who try this method, 
tnd the interest, that is the real value of your|| will prefer it to planting them in hills. 
and. For instance, you value your farm at Henry A. THoMPaoN. 
axty dollars per acre, it must pay the cultiva-|| Monmouth county, N. J. 


| would remark, that my young cattle, 
sith the exception of one, has pastured on 
the commons; but as an offset, I have pas- 
tured a span of horses, till about the 10th of 
June, three cows and thirteen sheep all sum- 
mer, two pair of oxen and one cow about one 















Raising Sweet Potatoes. 
| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


| 
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Important to Farmers. 


The New York Sun, on the authority of 
nn esteemed correspondent, gives the subjoined 
information, believing that it must be highly 
useful to farmers, and would perhaps prove a 
benefit to the corn market generally, were it 
adopted. Hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
corn are annually destroyed by the birds, (par- 
ticularly the black bird and crow,) which 
might be preserved by a very simple method. 
The birds pull it up the moment it appears 
above ground, and eat the seed. In order to 
prevent this destruction, the farmer should 
first soak the seed well in salt water, until 
the chit is just on the eve of bursting through, 
then turn it intoa vessel of tar, made soft by 
warming, and stir thoroughly, until every 
grain is well coated, when it may be separated 
for planting. Work in some pounded plaster, 
when planting, and this seed the birds will 
not disturb; it will come up rank and fine, 
and pay well for the trouble. If the corn is 
not soaked well before coating with tar, it will 
not be apt to come up, as the tar will naturally 
prevent the necessary moisture from penetrat- 
ing through it. This has been tried by 
farmers who never could get a good crop of 
corn in any other way, and found it to succeed 
admirably.— Farmer and Gardener. 


Tenacity ofthe Apple Tree for Life. 

A medical gentleman, who has recently 
made a tour through several of the western 
states, related to us the following singular 
instance, illustrative of the power of the 
apple tree to support life out of the ground. 

In the month of Octr., 1835, Mr. Alex. 
M'‘Coy, living near Columbus, Ohio, bought of 
a nurseryman on Long Island, 100 apple 
trees; they were then packed up, shipped 
via the great Erie canal and the lakes, to 
Cleaveland, Ohio. On arriving at that point, 
the canal being frozen up, the trees remained 
there until the Jatter end of March, 1836, 
when they were sent to Columbus, Ohio, by 
the canal: they reached the latter place in the 
month of April, following. As it was pre- 
sumed that the trees, which had now been out 
of the ground six months, were all dead, or 
their vital powers so far destroyed as to ren- 
der their vegetating not only doubtful, but, as 
was supposed, hopeless, the owner refused to 
receive them. In this situation they remanied 
till May, when the agent of the canal for- 
warded them to their proprietor, who planted 
them out in his cornfield, rich limestone land, 
and tended them with his corn. At the period 
of planting, which was seven months from the 
time of their being taken up, the trees were 
partially in leaf, and notwithstanding all of 
these disadvantageous circumstances, 98 of 
them lived, only 2 of the hundred dying. 


VoL, ! 
Lime, Ashes and Plaster for Corn, 


Our readers will find below an 
a large crop of corn raised by Mr. Son... 
of Maryland, the past season. The ae 
process pursued in the improvement of ., 
land is not detailed, but we are led to yx), 
stand, that the great product is in a cons... 
able degree to be ascribed to the use of, ».. 
ture of plaster and leached ashes. }{,.... 
ascertained the benefical effects of this. 
nure by repeated experiments, we fool »,.. 
selves well warranted in recommendins »., 
use of it to such of our readers as can proens, 
it. Let leached ashes and plaster be miy. 
in the proportion of two bushels of ashes 
one of plaster, and let a small handful of y, 
mixtare be dropped in each hill of corn, eithm. 
before or after the corn is dropped, and », 
vered with it, and the effect will be surprising 
especially if a few rows are left in the fie», 
which the manure is not applied, the difm. 
ence will be visible and great throughovt th» 
season, and we doubt whether this mode ¢ 
manuring corn in the hill, is not the cheapeg. 
in proportion to the profit, of any which ea 
be applied. We beg our readers to moi» 
the experiment, and satisfy themselves, \> 
have found unleached ashes equally greé, 
when mixed with plaster in the same proper. 
tion. We have also found a similar app)jea- 
tion of slacked lime to each hill, highly 2. 
vantageous, and would therefore recommen 
it, especially to those who cannot procure 
the plaster. The following is the account 
referred to. 


ACCount ; 


Extract from the Journal of a Gentleman hy 
traveled for Agricultural information. 


Nov. 1st, 1834.—Visited Mr. John Sen- 
mes, of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, wip 
informs us that his great crop of corn aver- 
aged upwards of twenty-five barrels the acre. 
Respectable judges of the county were 4 
pointed to ascertain the quantity of corn, and 
after having accurately surveyed one acre, 
the corn was gathered and measured. The 
farm is uncommonly hilly. 

Process.—He prepares his ground by c’- 
ver, the ground laid off from five by two 2n4 
a half to three feet. The corn then droppe. 
three grains in the check, followed by person* 
who drop on the corn, or even if they are 0 
advance of the corn-droppers, a handful ! 
two-thirds slacked ashes, and one-third plastet, 
mixed before it is dropped. Should the com 
not come up regularly, he drops one or tw° 
seeds more, as may be necessary. He gathers 
his seed corn from the field before gathering 
the crop, so as to have a choice of ears. Hi? 
plants from the 1st to the 10th of April, 2% 
ploughs four inches deep, — Tennes** 
Farmer. 
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horse can walk between the rows; and above 
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we 


gangel Wartzel or Field Beet. )all, to planting the seeds of a proper kind 


. arks on the culture of this crop, || “?0" @ surface which is kept perfectly Jiat. 

A few rem } ved for commencing it, || @!deon B. Smith of Baltimore, in 1882, planted 
gow the season ae ia one-sixth of an acre which had been intended 
eee for early corn, and had been manured the pre- 
_ || vious year. The seed were sown in drills 
1s best when a clayey loam; but any soil || two feet asunder, and eight inches apart in 
gloughed deep and well manured will pro- the drills, and covered as corn. When the 
voce good crops, as the principal requisite is || plants were up,a weeding hoe was passed over 
cast and fertility. the field, and afterwards a small plough run 
“? THE SOWING through it twice, clearing out the weeds with 


‘a hoe. This wasall the cultivation it had; 

Should be done in the early part of May,! and the whole labor, including the original 
sthough it is frequently performed later.|| \ eo oaration of the ground, did not exceed two 
Where the ground is very moist it should be || 5); days work for one man. ‘The crop was 
own upon ridges; but in ordinary cases, it ‘upwards of seventy five bushels; and might 
weceeds best when planted in drills without || have been much larger, as there were many 
niging. T. and H. Little, of Newbury Mass. | vacant places of six or eight feet length in the 
sho raised upwards of thirty-three tons toone || rows; and other places where the roots were 
scre, prepared the ground and sowed in the ‘injured by being crowded. The soil was a fair 
following manner:-—After one deep ploughing, || ediui mould, a mixture of clay, sand, and 
the grouad was furrowed two and a half feet | vegetable matter.* 
spart, and the manure put into the furrows, || 
wd covered with the plough; a roller was | Und Se ee ee er oak 
then passed on the top of the ridge thus formed, | rn ae 2 a es ae 
w pulverize the lumps, level the surface, and ee lo a thousanc she S. 
ess the soil and manure together. The Where, however, the ground is ploughed very 
ej were then dibbled with the finger over deep, well manured, and well cultivated, much 
the manure, about six or eight inches epart. larger crops havebeen obtained,of which a few 
Joon Hare Powel sowed his crop thus :—}| !™Stances are here given. ' 
“The holes for the seeds were made by al Gideon Foster, of Charleston, Middlesex 
wheel, containing pegs in its circumference, || COUMtY, Mass., raised forty-three tons to the 
which penetrated the ground about an inch, || ®°T°- ' eat 
leaving intervals of four inches; the rows}; ‘The ee Oe of Tr istram and Henry 
were made two feet asunder; two capsules| Little of Newbury, Mass., was 33 tons, 10 cwt. 
‘or berries] were dropped in each-hole ; the and 14 Ibs. to an acre, or more than fourteen 
wheel of a common barrow was then passed | hundred bushels. 
wer them, thus compressing the earth, and|| Col. Powel inclosed certificates to the 
leaving a slight rut for the retention of mois- || Pr esident of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
ture.” ‘Society, showing that sixteen hundred and 
| thirty four bushels of mangel wurtzel, weigh- 
|ing seventy-eight thousand four hundred and 

Per acre should be about four pounds; for|| forty-eight pounds, were produced upon an 
sthough this is a large allowance, the ex-||acre and fourteen perches; and a part of the 
pense is small when compared with the in-|/same field containing thirteen contiguous 
surance of an even crop. Great care should | rows, produced at the rate of two thousand 
be taken that the seed of the common red || and sixty five bushels per acre, weighing 44 
and white beet is not mixed with it. Unless|| tons, 5 cwt. and 27 Ibs. 
the ground be very moist, the seed, before}; Henry Thompson of Baltimore, raised in 
sowing, should be soaked about 48 hours in| 1833, on less than one-eleventh of an acre, 5 


soft water. After the plants have come up, ‘tons, 14 cwt. and 3 qrs., or at the rate af about 
they should be thinned to about eight inches|| sixty (uns to the acre. 


distance from each other in the rows. In good land, single roots of the mangel 
THE AFTER CULTURE wurtzel often weigh nine or ten pounds, and 
‘ . . . . j +) , , ls 
Consists principally in a free use of the cul-||S°metimes even fourteen or fifteen poune 
tivator, and i heation the land perfectly clear || @¢/s and J. A. Kenrick of Newtown, Mass., 
of weeds. Col. Powel ascribes his success in | raised in 1833, a single root weighing no less 
wa culture of this crop, to deep and thorough |, than thirty-six ape 
ke teat ‘f eae ee | This root is admirably adapted for feeding 
destruction of weeds on their first appearance .||nearly all domestic animals. It is the best of 
to leaving the smallest space upon which a || known food for store swine ; and swine fatten 
ee 


*Am. Far, vol. 15, p. 25. 1 N. E. Farmer. 
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upon it, yielding firm pork of good flavor, when 
fed to them raw, equally well as upon boiled 
potatoes, by which the fuel and labor of boil- 
ing is saved. Col. Powel says, * My neat 
cattle prefer mangel wurtzel to any other root 
which I have offered to them. 1 have found 


its effects in producing large secretions of 


good milky very great. * * * Its appli- 
cation as food tur sheep is not the least impor- 
tant of its uses. Ewes yean usually at the 
season when grass canuot be supplied. The 
health of themselves and the thrift of their 
lambs, essentially depend upon succulent food 
being had. I aim inclined to think that no 
small portion of the success which English 
breeders have met, is to be ascribed to the 
large stores of roots, which they always have 
at command.” 

In autumn, when the quantity of milk from 
cows often diminishes greatly, it may be re- 
stored by cutting the leaves of this plant and 
feeding them. In some instances the quantity 
has been doubled by this means. ‘The leaves 
soon grow again, and may be cut every fart- 
night.* Cows fed twice a day in winter, 
upon 20 lbs. of the roots ata time, together 
with 4 or 5 pounds of hay or chopped straw, 
will, it is asserted, give as much milk as in 
summer. 

In some instances when fed to cattle and 
sheep, this root is said to have produced scour- 
ing. This may be owing either to the soil 
adhering to the roots when eaten, or to the 
sudden commencement of feeding on them 
exclusively, instead of their being mixed with 
a proper proportion of dry food, such as hay, 
meal, or chopped straw. 

This crop has several important advantages 
in its cultivation. It is little affected by 
changes of the weather; suffers little from 


Vou t 


shall have an amount from one acre , 
equal to from ten to fifteen tons of hay 1 
if a method should be devised for rais;.. .." 
amount of hay from an acre, it would e- 
universal attention and inquiry ; but thx... 
although possessing advantages not Jee 
portant, is almost entirely neglected, 


} SS 
Forcing Cuttings. 
As the season of setting cuttings of . 
Morus multicaulus is approaching, tie {,).,. 
ing letter from Mr. Join Hopkinson, o: i 
kinsville, Ohio, to Mr. David S. Porte, 
Cincinnati, containing directions for {i-... 
them, cannot fail of being acceptable ty 4° 
cultivators of this valuable plant. Not hsy.. 
tried the method, we cannot speak of jt «: 
_perimentally ; but have no doubt of its ytiiy, 
In cases where it is desirable to produce a lar», 
growth the first season. ' 
| About the 10th of March, if the weary» 
is suitable, [ make what we call a hot-bed 
|, by some termed a forcing border, large enoyy, 
_ to allow 3 square inches for every cuttiny | 
intended to set. The bed is made ip ti 
usual manner, by filling up the bottom wy 
} fresh horse manure, 18 inches or 2 feet dees, 
I then procure good sods, (similar to thos 
used for sodding down yards,) sufficient 
cover the surface of my hot-bed. ‘These sas 
I cut into pieces three inches square, ai 
insert a cutting in the middle of each, leaving 
barely a bud out. I then place these sus 
| completely together on the hot-bed, ax 
‘| sprinkle over the whole a light covering o 
| finely pulverised loam. The manure shoud 
be wet with hot water before the sods are pu: 
‘on; the bed should likewise be watered with 
warm water, every otherday, and kept cw- 
ered with a good thick covering of straw, «t 





t 


he 
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drouth; thrives in moist soils; is not at-| some other matter in the night, and cold cays 
tacked by any insect; and prepares the|| In this manner, I can have cuttings from4 
ground well for succeeding crops. The roots} to 8 inches high, by the usual time of setting 
inay be kept sound and fresh for eight or ten} out, say the Istof May. I then take the cu 
months. tings, and the sod with them, and transplant 
Farmers who value their land, would find| them into the nursery, taking care to waler 
it greatly to their interest to direct their at-| for a few days after they are transplanted.” 
tention more to the cultivation of this crop. || ee ee 
It has been found that two tons of mangel | Tennessee Silk, | 
‘wrirtzel are equal to one ton of hay for feeding ] We have been furnished with several pieces 
milch cows ; and that three tons are equal to| of silk grown and manufactured by Ms 
one of hay for feeding cattle in general. Any| Easrerty, of Cocke county in this Stale 
one may readily calculate from this, how much || This young lady merits no small share ot &> 
reater a number of cattle may be supported| plause for her ingenuity, perseverance 40 
y this means, from a given quantity of land,| Industry in thus furnishing to the county 
than by the usual mode of feeding them eX- | demonstrative proof of the superior adaptatis 
clusively on grass and hay. Supposing for| of East Tennessee to the silk culture, a branci 
instance that thirty tons of mangel wurtzel | ofbusiness which, we have no doubt, is oe 
are the average product per acre, then we) tined, at no distant period, to be ranked 
| amongst Our most profitable employments, and 
* li is probable however that this production of new ‘to confer on the country, and especially 08 
leaves is in a greater or less degree, at the expense of thé laboring class of females, incalculable 


hé root, alt h 1 crops have been raised . ; . 
where this bts edo pursued. benefits. specimens of silk left with 
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believe, the produce of the wild mul-| 
ue, reeled, spun and woven by Miss Eas- 
terly on the implements in common use, tor 
sloth of other materials, yet notwithstanding _ 
these great disadvantages, they are highly 
creditable to the ingenuity and industry of the || 
‘ir manufacturer, and prove conclusively, | 
‘nat ander more favorable circumstances, she || 
would be amply able to compete with the) 
reign manufacturer both in the beauty, j 
strength and texture of the products of the | 
om. We are happy to learn that a zeal for | 
the extension cf the silk culture is rapidly || 
jifusing itself throughout East Tennessee, | 
suthorizing a well founded belief that in less | 
than five years the product of East ‘Tennessee | 
silk will form an item in the list of ber pro- { 
ductions by no means inconsiderab’e. In ad- 
dition to Some public-spirited individuals who, 
from motives of patriotism and of philanthropy, || 
are extensively engaged in the cultivation of 
the White and Chinese Mulberries, we hear |! 
of a great number of individuals who are en- |, 
gaged in the same business on a smaller scale, | 
wlely with a view to individual profit. All) 
have our best wishes for their complete suc- | 
cess, to which we shall endeavor to render || 
the Farmer a useful auxiliary.— Tennessee | 


Farmer. | 


| 

Canada Corn. | 

We consider it proper at this time to call || 
the attention of the farmers in general—and || 
particularly those who have suffered a loss of | 
their crops from the unfavorableness of the | 
past season—to the yellow early Canada corn, } 
which has been cultivated here with such || 
success, as to leave iittle room for doubt as || 
to its superiority in evercoming the difficul- || 
ties to be encountered in our SROnee | 
climate. Five acres of this corn was raised | 
the past season, by Mr. Hatch, of the Pough- | 
keepsie Hotel, on his farm two miles below 
the village. It was planted the first of June 
last, has yielded sixty bushels to the acre, 
perfectly sound and in as fine condition as 
any we have ever seen. We understand that 
it was perfectly ripe by the 10th of Septem- 
ber, and will generally come to maturity in 
about ninety days. The land on which it was 
raised was in good condition. Mr. Hatch has 
already been applied to by 54 of our first 
farmers, for one hundred and fifty-seven bush- | 
els of this corn for seed next year.—Pough- | 
keepsie Eagle. | 





It may not be in your power to excel many 
people in riches, honors, or abilities, but you , 
may excel thousands in goodness of heart. 


Hither turn your ambition. Here is an object | 
Worthy of it, " 


' 
ua 
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Price of Flour—Com ative Table. 

We subjoin from the Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvanian, a highly interesting table, giving 
a comparative view of the price of flour in 
that city for the three first months in the 
year from 1796 to the present time. It pos- 
sesses peculiar interest at the present mo- 
ment, showing as it does the great and rapid 
fluctuations of the market, and stating the 
fact that, at periods when labor did not obtain 
more than half the price it now commands, 
flour has sold at much higher prices than 
those which are now complained of. In 1796, 
for instance, it sold as high as fifteen dollars 
a barrel. 

Price of Flour for the three first months of the 
year, from 1796 to 1837, inclusive. 


Years, January, February, March. 
796 - - $1200 - 1350 + 1500 
1797 - - - 1000 - 1000 - 1000 
1798 - - - 850 - 850 - 8850 
799 - - - 9530 - 950 - 92 
1800 . on 
1801 ¢ - - 1150 - 119 - 1150 
Is02 - - - 700 - 700 - 700 
3B - - - 650 - 650 - 650 
S - - - 750 - TW - 700 
1805 - - - 1100 - 1225 - 13800 
1806 - - - 750 - 750 - 700 
107 - - - 750 - 750 - 750 
1808 (Embargo)600 - 575 - 550 
1809 do. 550 - 700 - T50 
oe vay 
1810 Qeusttmss 775 = 800 - 825 
year $1) 
and }2. 

- - 1100 - 1050 - 1050 
1812(War) - 1050 - 10124- 975 
1813 do. - 1100 - 1000 - 9450 
1814 do - 92% - 82 - 800 
1815 do - 800 - 800 - 775 
1816 - - - 900 - 900 - 800 
1817 - - - 1350 - 1375 - 42% 
1818 - - - 1000 - 1075 - 1050 
1819 - - ~- 900 - 87 - 82 

(1820 - - - 600 - 550 - 500 
1821 - - - 400 - 400 - 375 
182 - - - 6H - 60H - 625 
18238 - - - 700 - 675 - 7 00 
1824 - - - 600 - 600 - 6% 
1825 - - - 487 - 512 - 512 
1826 - - - 475 - 462 - 4 50 
Ze - © «6TH CW. OC 
1828 - - - 500 - 487 - 475 

Teo --- 83H - 82% - 800 
1880 - - - 462 - 450 - 450 
1831 - - - 612 - 625 - 700 

(1882 - - - 550 - 550 - 560 
1883 - - - 575 - 500 - 55 
1834 - - - 575 - 500 - 587 
18385 - - - 487 - 500 - 500 
1836 - - - 6530 - 662 - 67 
1837 - - - 1100 - 110 - 10% 
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The Markets have been for some time 
past, and still continue in a very unsettled 
state. The general tendency is downwards. 
Flour has declined considerably from former 
prices, and is still going down. 

The wagon price of Flour per barrel, is 
rather less than the prices above quoted. 





20,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees. 

We learn that E. P. Ronerts, editor of the farmer 
and Gardener, Baltimore, has received the first parcel of 
an invoice of 20,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, which 
will be disposed of on pleasing terms for cash. They 
are warranted gennine, and if taken in their origiual 
packuges, bargains may be expected. 


| 


— 


fifteenth of cach month. Each number wiil contain 







jects will be tlustrated by engravings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. TeRMs.— 
One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 
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Philadelphia,, Baltumore. ) New York, | Baoc—~ 
ss ARTICLES. April ll. | April7. | April 10. | 40.0% 
Beans, white, per bush......... Séacosene ($1 SO—1 62) 1 G2—1 75)... ........ i: 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl... .........000: (14 ee eee 13 00-15 0015 5 4. 
Bacon, western, per Ib...........ccccees Bs awe. Tt ee cccece — 
Butter, extra, per tub......... beeseecoan | Gee MT ivccccrvccces }s— 2 =. 
Kutter, fresh, per lb. (market,)......... FRC 25— 374 So si « * 
ee, ee eee ree | Sede: (OR. ce cuasiaad 134- 14 a. 
ROO Gis cs civcdccedccecds li— 12 16— 17 O— 31] 13 iN 
Cheese, American, per Ib............... | 10— 11 10— 11 1l0O— 12) | ow 
Beeswax, WOOD, BOE Ds oops cccccdiedee 27— 28 26. SF aun 28! =" : 
DOOSAE | WEG) e 6c ccvcvenscedsesece iad ks soul ~ @0em 38— 40) 31 - 
Bristles, American,............ ee oe Cape” Agee eee 25— 65). — 
Flax, American,............ creeeeeees| B4— 9 oo .cceuee oe-| 84— 94 nt 
Plour, best, per bbl......... sreeeeeeees| 9 25-9 50 9 OO—9 25) 9 QU—D 25 11 ea - 
Gaatxn—Wheat, per bush. Penna.......| 1 95—2 05) 1 75—2 O5\.....cecceeu lees... : 
fi do. Maryland,......| L 70—1 90) 1 40—1 85... wo... 
i, Rye, per bushel,.............. 120— (1 12—1 25 —1 40 1 45_; 
| Com, d0..0.cese.0e pmahiel | 9W— 95 85— 91) 90—1 05, 1 OOK 
Get) Mibrcas tesesecessonses | 50— 53 55— 56, 45— 50) 65 
Barley, a be Ctra ees heevicanesee ee ee 1 00O—1 06 1 10—! “ 
Pens. Biiccccsecycccccccve.| OOml SSK 18R— 1 ou— ce 
Rie, "Tiematia, Wer 1D Titi s os cac:cscnct URE Bic ncwensctncsinasesnadans ates 
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Sugar Beet Seed Agency 


For the gale of the choice Sugar Beet Seed, imported 
trom Fraiice; also, the Report of the Agent of the” Beet 
Sugar Society,” on making Sugar from the Sugar beet, 
and other information relating thereto, at No # 
Arcade, North end of west Avenue. Entrance frm 
Market street and from Chesnut street, between Sut) 
and Seventh streets. 


Farmers and others interested in promoting the grow 
ing of the Sugar Beet and making of Beet Sugar. «10 
obtain the Seed and Report at a very low price at te 
Agency, which has been opened solely for promoting 
the object, by usefully disseminating the Seed aod 
information. Orders from the country, directed to ti 
“Sugar Beet Seep AGency,”’ Philade|phia, wil * 
attended to. 


number within the state, and within one hunt 
miles of Philadelphia, out of the state,—one ce te” 
a half on each number to any other part of the United 
All subser o> 
must commence with the volume No. 1, or wilh © 
half volume No. 13. 


